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Tue EDITOR 


In the stress which the daily curriculum lays upon class- 
room work in English we are sometimes tempted to ignore 
the possibilities which lie in the immediate vicinity of 
routine. We feel the insistent demands for the intensive 
study of Macbeth and the Conciliation Speech, and for the 
reading and discussion of each separate book that we have 
selected from the college-requirement list. Especially where 
our teaching efficiency is measured by our success in get- 
ting our students safely piloted through the college examina- 
tions, we are unfortunately under the constant temptation to 
narrow our field of endeavor and reduce the work to barren 
drill. Yet to yield to this limiting tendency is to shut out the 
opportunities to inspire many of our students to seek a 
broader and a richer culture beyond the specific demands of 
the class assignments. This broader cultural outlook may, 
in many schools, be secured by such agencies as: (1) The 
School Paper; (2) Debating; (3) Prize Speaking; (4) The 
City and the School Libraries; and (5) The English Club. 
The following discussion considers each of these in turn. 

THE ScHooL PAPER 

A continued incentive to better work in composition is 
provided by the school paper. Too often, however, the pos- 
sibilities of school journalism are not clearly perceived by 
the English teachers—or if clearly perceived they are not 
kept prominently in the foreground of the student’s view. 

We teachers are always a little too chary in publicly rec- 
ognizing the merit of our pupils. Yet we must admit that 
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one of the most potent agencies in successful athletics is the 
very publicity of the games—particularly in the liberal rec- 
ognition that the daily press offers. Just how far the school 
should go in encouraging such a stimulus is of course a 
mooted problem, but certainly no experienced teacher would 
question the propriety of encouraging pupils to submit their 
efforts to the school editor with the hope of gratifying the 
laudable ambition of seeing their work in print. And such 
an ambition the English staff should freely develop. 

The greatest care should, however, be exercised regarding 
the accepted articles. Clarity of style, wholesome humor, 
poetry, cleverness in verse, originality of treatment, 
piquancy, variety, sincerity, loyalty, and democracy—all 
these should be displayed in each issue and set a firm stand- 
ard for each succeeding number. 

In too many school papers jokes from the exchanges or 
from the current newspapers and magazines are freely ad- 
mitted and supply most of the material for the humorous 
columns. The English department should interest itself in 
developing power and originality in joke-writing and in 
clever versifying. 

It is in connection with the regular theme-work, however, 
that the school paper may be made to yield its richest pos- 
sibilities. Each teacher on the English staff should be con- 
tinually on the watch for suitable publication material 
from the required themes and recommend to the editor those 
themes that set a high standard of excellence and supply the 
proper stimulations for the composition classes. 

The same principles, somewhat more elaborately devel- 
oped, may be applied to the school annual—provided the 
school issues such a publication. A large staff — differing 
in personnel from the staff editing the school paper—is thus 
given experience in practical managing and in practical edit- 
ing. And aside from increased sensitiveness to correctness 
and aestheties in style, considerable benefit comes from the 
executive and business training. 

The spirit of co-operation manifests itself in another way. 
Pupils and teachers working together in these enterprises 
come to understand each others’ point of view, and the 
cordial relationship developed in this intimacy spreads 
throughout the school ‘and aids in the development of a 
more wholesome school spirit. 


DERATING 


Debating, when rightly conceived and rightly taught, is 
one of the best forms of oral composition and is one of our 
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most valuable supplementary aids to English teaching. As 
there are so many things, however, that militate against its 
success in high school, it is incumbent upon those in author- 
ity to give to this subject most intelligent consideration. The 
extremes of danger are, on the one hand, irrelevancy; on 
the other hand, exaggerated formalism. 

All of us have heard two persons arguing questions when 
they understood neither the nature of the points raised nor 
the position that the opponent was endeavoring to maintain. 
The terms they used were either un-defined or ill-defined, 
and consequently misinterpreted. When these were finally 
explained, it was apparent that the prolonged discussion 
was entirely futile; the opponents really held the same views, 
but, as each mistinderstood the other, wordy chaos ensued. 
Or perhaps, they did understand each other, but the special 
argument presented by one of the contestants was ignored 
by the other and was speciously met by a detail entirely un- 
related to the point just raised. Stories, illustrations, analo- 
gies were employed, but employed with no regard to system 
and little regard to relevancy. Such a speaker was satisfied 
if by these unlawful methods he raised a laugh at the ex- 
pense of his opponent and merely produced embarrassment, 
where high conception concerning the function of argu- 
ment would have sought convincement All the faults here 
disclosed we have likewise seen in many high-school de- 
bates. 

The more frequent fault, however,—particularly in inter- 
scholastic debating—is that of over formalism. The date is 
pre-arranged months in advance, the services of various 
faculty-members in each of the competing schools are en- 
listed, and all the paraphernalia of the game brought finally 
and formally upon the stage, ready for elaborate public 
display and enthusiastic applause. The function of true de- 
bate is lost in formalism and in the desire to win. Instead 
of being a debate it really resolves itself into an oratorical 
contest; for too often all the speeches — even the speeches 
in rebuttal are memorized verbatim and thus lose their 
argumentative force. There is no firm seizing of the op- 
ponent’s points and therefore little effective counter-play 
and refutation in the midst of the debate proper. 

Where there is pre-reccgnition of the main faults — ir- 
relevancy and formalism — debating work may be carried 
on successfully in a school that has on its staff one com- 
petent and enthusiastic teacher who is willing to spend a 
large amount of time in planning and supervision. 
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The important work is the work done within the school, 
and this may be effectively accomplished either through 
classroom instruction or through the agency of the debating 
club. In either case the teacher in charge should choose a 
good text on debating and accept that as the basis for prac- 
tice. The group should then settle down to master the art 
of effective debating by close closeted work that relies upon 
conscientious and concentrated application rather than the 
show and tinsel of a formal interscholastic contest. 

To prevent the work from degenerating to pseudo-oratory 
and formalism, some schools have, in their interscholastic 
contests, abandoned the old policy of selecting a question 
many weeks in advance of the formal debate. At Groton 
and Middlesex, for example, the representatives of the two 
schools jointly agree upon some outsider whose function it 
is to select a question. The question he selects is sent to 
each school on the morning of the date appointed for the 
public contest. Each school has, in the meantime, selected 
its three speakers and an alternate. These four men in 
each school are, at eight o’clock on the morning of the de- 
bate, told what the question is, are given the sole privilege 
of the school library for the day, and there together — 
without faculty, coach, or other outside help — collect their 
material and organize their debate for that evening’s con- 
test. 

The one who selects a question for this sort of debate is 
of course directed to select some question that is compara- 
tively easy — one that does not demand elaborate research, 
and one that easily differentiates into two clearly distin- 
guished opposing views. 

It will be easily seen that such a method eliminates all 
possibilities of the committed speech and encourages ex- 
tensive refutation during the whole progress of the debate. 
Moreover, it demands for its successful issue long and 
careful preparation on the essentials of debate. In such 
a contest no school that does not teach broadly the best 
methods of organization can hope to win. In addition to 
this, it lays its final responsibility where it belongs — upon 
the team rather than upon the coach. Where this, or some 
similar method is employed, the practice in debating splend- 
idly supplements the English work of the school. 


PRIZE SPEAKING 


The aid offered by contests in declamation has recently 
been viewed with more or less disparagement, but rightly 
conducted the work in declamation may possess unques- 
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tioned value. It is particularly adapted to first-year classes 
and may be utilized as a means of developing school-spirit 
and arousing individual ambition. We must continually 
remember the fact that as there are few things more dis- 
heartening for an individual than continued failure so there 
are few things more stimulating than successful perform- 
ance. Some pupils can win this success only in declamation, 
and for such pupils a public contest is of unquestioned value. 

In some schools the Senior class, or some other organiza- 
tion, offers a declamation prize to competing freshmen. In 
the larger schools, where there are several freshman divi- 
sions, each division by preliminary trials chooses its two 
or three best declaimers. The successful competitors in 
turn meet the representatives from other divisions, and by 
a process of selection a half dozen or more are chosen for 
the public contest. 

All this imposes a good deal of work upon the teacher. 
The selections must be carefully made. Not only must 
they be suitable in themselves; they must be adapted to 
the temperament and personality of the given contestants. 
Considerable drill and close attention must be given to 
posture, enunciation, voice-management, and all those count- 
less details that make or mar successful performance. 

As an indication of the type of selection that has found 
favor in recent contests I am inserting the following list. 
Many of these titles are taken from Bulletin XVI. of the 
Association of High School Teachers of English of New 
York City. 


SEIZE O VETO La NITISICR ae). cin ieteioc stoiclero« aussie. dle tiwers sia et se ants Van Dyke 
Piz tes ANI Peter mirepate ie siartar aroe ere elo aanele aries Aerts Mary W. Freeman 
More vAmong, the’ BackwoodsSt..ii.5 cess scits ov aivele oles Myra Kelly 
Archbishop’s Xmas Gift 

TRAYS NIRS ENON cipep piers otoein cnlote torent «ars Sir Gilbert Parker 
PINCR SS WARES ONO sis cyi eecciet es crac vi eke cvalersiete'd St. Nicholas Magazine 
Pleas) ipa ls prevatete ce syararste eye Deka aiasg, Saas selene Carat Manet Edward Stevens 
piiemirertect Mribute anneal cate aisyeuers os. sieree asalsis es Mary S. Andrews 


The Littlest Rebel 
The Explorer 


The Lie 

Who Follow the Flag..........s0..seeeeeee seen eee eens Van Dyke 
MC Ouia mer fOmi gel Her Choistian oss ntejemisiesicdies oe sissies Hall Caine 
siNneE StheetLUSICIA i ss idut. cae nieumttis ieee qéicle <a ale ueels Anna Chapin 
Sraineuen, Wedayn Ko UALS eGeiercicten OG DeEIaR OorOs aaa Bruno Lessing 
IME Ee 6isls cra IO icicle cae a REE IOI sich A ae ce ae ae James Oppenheim 
Ezekiel Gare Epil ake merge eae hetee Bee ies, een cals « Lucy Pratt 
[cles TRG iis Biase bila oo Sot CooL aC nate banc tee eae ee cee Ida Tarbell 
piiteminetwect wliint bites nor jacieys :iceinipieseys yslepsieus 20 Mary R. S. Andrews 


MGI CRIN VET SCAM mmom icici tiacratistate cis ities «ncc.ace owns mes Tennyson 
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Heroes Who Fight Fire..........ceeceeeeeeceeceeseees aie Riis 
Biff Perkin’s Toboggan Slide. ........0+0.se0cccceseccenees Phelps | 
Whirliote 108 miles. neice tes ee ocretereie's stopsie ein oeretcierrs ines O. Henry > 
Engineer Connor’s Son 

The © Gridiroingeg ais is )o 5 aleve cure nssoeie ow eae nye lolesarntepelabetetarayare Lover © 
Antony’s Oration from “Julius Caesar’..........--++- Shakespeare 
Eeuropeatis Guides: a cers voices ae) shee paiedeere erate oie tei Mark Twain 
Guneha Dhiti fo scecncec coe co ait nists os eretcgaiekes ekene erortee erie Kipling 
Message to 'Garcia.ct...s ccs e)ss soci oisleetotale ole elise isin ortere= = Hubbard 
Tes igh ay ii amig is a. ofa ote lo aise seve 01 o's iarcrelcletatetotale: atcha teeetonets Noyes 
Barropeany AGuideS sa. ase cciccerielanssiartoe slawiem oie areata Mark Twain 
Scene trom: Projan= Women. «co ase ee Euripides (Murray, tr.) 


Whittington’s Venture, from “Tales of Mermaid Inn”..Alfred Noyes 
Under the Sign of the Golden Shoe (from the same)..Alfred Noyes 
A Modern Cinderella 

Grand Opera in a Mining Town 

A Few Bars in the Key of G 

A Plea for Cuba 

Your Sons Will Do Likewise 


Sleepwalking) Scene (Machete. . -sin-mraie eee Shakespeare 
Lucy Finds Her Father, from “Tale of Two Cities”....... Dickens 
The: Death Of Blaine cise cs ccieso cit seco oie ote reece eee Tennyson 
Sherwood ey oie os sense bees costae avansearare mio Sette cel seaneterete ie nateneteraeats Noyes 
Tami ™-O2Shanterts «gas ctine he ce eo ccteiatees oe See cree ee eee eet Burns 
LittlessBrown?y Baby cts sya tists, <ccevostateie oie cient areca stare) elt ae crea Dunbar 
Jacksan ithe Pulpit etek asatemcnus eo tats cree erate cree Larcom 
Swingine-in=the* Birch’ (Preessecme acing les mae eee eee Larcom 
The Xplorer ia cs sere ce tc rere ae Oa Se eee ee Kipling 
Sohrab “atid= Rustutat,,. Se-7o oe bake emake saree Wee oar car Tee eee Arnold 
hes Pntere ak 3bs Resin sent re BW atopa Meesea tea ehoernen Schreiner 
Jean-Vialjecan-and the. Bishops: sn. ee ea een ee Victor Hugo 
Extract. from’ shes Krac no cten mace enero Thompson-Seton 
Boris “Confessiany, =. 2 fess sc eee se eee Robert Hichens 
Trial Scene from “Drake” 

Speeclt of Sergeant= Biziuzaani cn ieerel de emer ete eae eee Dickens 
Outi tocOld Aunt sMary’ sta. accnoncccnncree eae te nner Riley 
ithe Days / Gones Bytes sess ee. Wale die Nees Baie siete ete eee Riley 

]_LIBRARIES 


The effectiveness of the English course may be greatly 
increased by the more general and the more intelligent use 
of both the public and the school library. Any discussion 
of the problem of outside reading emphasizes the advan- 
tage to be secured by close co-operation between the school 
and public library. It is even possible in some cases to 
make the school a branch. of the public library. I shall, in 
the present section, deal principally with the problem of the 
library within the school, for no school is so small or so poor 
that it may not do something in the way of library equip- 
ment, though this equipment must necessarily, in certain 
communities, be extremely meagre. 
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. The first demand is for good reference books. As Miss 
Frances Simpson, Reference Librarian at the University of 
Illinois, has prepared an excellent list, which is published 
in the Bulletin of the Hlinois Association of Teachers of 
English (April, 1912), I am reprinting it here, with a few 
changes. 


Webster’s New International Dictionary. Springfield, (Mass.), 
1910. Merriam, $12.00. 

Century Dictionary Encyclopedia and Atlas. New ed. 12v. N. Y. 
1911-12. Century Co. Subscription. 

A Standard Dictionary of the English Language. Funk and Wag- 
nalls, $12.00. 

Crabb, George. English Synonymes. New ed. N. Y. 1892. 
Harper, $1.25. 

Fernald, Jj. C. English Synonyms and Antonyms. 10th ed.. N. Y. 
1896. Funk, $1.50. 

March, Francis A. and March, F. A., Jr. Thesaurus Dictionary of 
the English Language. Phil., 1902. Historical Pub. Co., $12.00. 
Barrere, Albert and Leland, C. G. Dictionary of Slang, Jargon and 

Cant. New ed. 2 v. N. Y., 1897. Macmillan, $4.00. 
Farmer, J. S. and Henley, W. E. Dictionary of Slang and Collo- 
quial English, abridged. N. Y. 1905. Dutton, $2.50. 
Muret, Edward and Sanders, D. Encyclopedic English-German and 
German-English Dictionary. 4 v. London, 1901. Grevel, 21s. 
Spiers, A., and Surenne, Gabriel. Standard Pronouncing Dictionary 
of the French and English Languages. School ed. N.Y. Apple- 
ton, $1.50. 

Lewis, C. T. and Short, Charles. Harper’s Latin Dictionary, N. Y., 
1899. Amer. Book Co., $6.00. 

New International Encyclopedia, New ed. 22 vy. N. Y., 1911. 
Dodd, subscription. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. 11th ed. 29 v. Cambridge, (Eng.), 
1910-11. Cambridge Press, $160.00. 

Harper’s Book of Facts. New ed. N. Y., 1906. Harper, $8.00. 

New Students’ Reference Work. 6 vy. Chicago. F. E. Compton & 
Co., $21.75 

Dictionary of National Biography; Index and Epitome, N. Y., 1903. 
Macmillan, $6.25. 

Lippincott’s Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and 
Mythology. New ed. 2 v. Phil., 1905. Lippincott, $15.00. 

Rand, McNally and Co., Pub. Indexed Atlas of the World. New 
ed. 2 v. Chicago, 1912. $25.00. 

Lippincott’s New Gazetteer. New revised ed. Phil. 1906. Lippin- 
cott, $10.00. 

Mill, H. R. and others. International Geography. N. Y., 1900. 
Appleton, $3.50. 

Statesman’s Yearbook, London, 1864-date. Macmillan, $3.00 per 
year. 

Worid Almanac. N. Y. Annual. New York World, 54 cts. per 
year. 

American Year Book. F. G. Wickware ed. New York. Appleton, 
$3.15 per year. 

Shepherd, W. R. Historical Atlas. N. Y., 1911. Holt, $2.25. 
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Ploetz, Carl. Epitome of Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern History. 
Boston, 1911. Houghton, $3.00. re 
Larned, J. N. History for Ready Reference. 7 v. Springfield, 

(Mass.), 1894-1910. Nichols, $35.00. 

Plutarch Lives, Tr. by Stewart and Long. 4 v. New York. Mac- 
millan, $1.00 each. 

Morse, J. T. ed. American Statesmen Series. Boston. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., $1.25 a volume. 

Brewer, E. C. Historic Note-Book. Phil., 1891. Lippincott, $3.50. 

Robert, H. M. Revised Rules of Order. Chicago. Scott, $1.00. 

Brookings, W. D. and Ringwalt, R. C. Briefs for Debate. N. Y., 
1896. Longmans, $1.25. 

Ringwalt, E. C. The High School Debate Book, Chicago, 1911. 
McClurg, $1.00. 

Evening Sky Map. Monthly, published by Leon Barritt, 150 Nas- 
sau St., New York. $1.00 per year. 

Bryan, Michael. Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. New ed. 
5 v. N. Y., 1904. Macmillan, subscription. ($30.00.) 

Grove, George. Dictionary of Music and Musicians. New ed. re- 
vised and enlarged. 5 v. N. Y., 1904-date. Macmillan, $5.00 
per volume. 

Law, F. S. Operatic Tales. Phil. 1903. Hatch Music Co., $1.00. 

Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities, ed. by 
H. T. Peck. N. Y., 1896. Harper, $6.00. 

Bulfinch, Thomas. Works. Ed. by E. E. Hale. 3v. N.Y. Crow- 
ell, $2.25. (Containing the author’s Age of Fable, Age of Chiv- 
alry and Legends of Charlemagne.) 

Gayley, C. M. Classic Myths in English Literature. Boston, 1893. 
Ginn, $1.50. 

oe R. B. Norse Mythology. Chicago. Scott, Foresman & 

0., $2.50. 

Brewer, E. C. Reader’s Handbook of References, Plots and Stor- 
ies. Phil., 1880. Lippincott, $3.50. 

Brewer, E. C. Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. Phil., 1896. Lip- 
pincott, $1.50. 

Ss Hundred Fables. Illus. by Billinghurst. London. Lane, 
1.50. 

Frey, A. R. Sobriquets and Nicknames. New ed. Boston, 1895. 
Houghton, $2.00. 

Phyfe, W. H. P. Five Thousand Facts and Fancies. N. Y., 1901. 
Putnam, $5.00. 

Wheeler, W. A. Explanatory and Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
Noted Names of Fiction. Boston, 1892. Houghton, $2.00. 

Bartlett, John. Familiar Quotations. 9th ed. enlarged. Boston, 
1891. Little, $3.00. 


Bent, S. A. Short Sayings of Great Men. New ed. Boston, 1895. 
Houghton, $2.00. 


Hoyt, J. K. Cyclopaedia of Practical Quotations. New ed. enlarged. 
N. Y., 1896. Funk, $5.00. 

Warner's Library of the World’s Best Literature. Ed. by Charles 
Dudley Warner and others. 46 y. (Originally $3.50 per vol., can 
be had at a great reduction through second-hand dealers; has 
sold at $17.50.) 

Reed, T. B. Modern Eloquence. 15 vy. Phil., 1901. Morris, sub- 
scription. (Now sold at about $25.00.) 
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Stedman, E. C. Victorian Anthology. Boston, 1895. Houghton, 
$1.75. 


Stedman, E. C., American Anthology. Boston, 1911. Houghton, 
$2.00. 


Halleck, R. P. History of American Literature. New York, Ameri- 
can Book Co., $1.25. 


Abernethy, Julian W. American Literature. New York, 1902. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co., $1.10. 


Warner, Charles Dudley ed. American Men of Letters Series. 
Boston, 1897. Houghton, $1.25 per- volume. 


Ward, T. H. English Poets. 4 v. N. Y., 1894-1903. Macmillan, 
$1.00 per volume. 


Child, F. J. English and Scottish Ballads; ed. by Sargent and 
Kittridge. Boston, 1904. Houghton, $3.00. 


Palgrave, F. T. Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. 2 v. 
N. Y., 1891-97. Macmillan, $3.00. 


Garnett, Richard and Gosse, E. W. English Literature; an IIlus- 
trated Record. 4 v. London, 1903-1904. $13.50. 
Ward, A. W. and Waller, A. R. ed. The Cambridge History of 


English Literature. New York, 1907. G. P. Putnam, $2.03 per 
volume. 


Morley, John ed. Engiish Men of Letters Series. New York. 
Harper, 75 cts. per volume. 


Ryland, Frederick. Chronological Outline of English Literature. 
N. Y., 1900. Macmillan, $2.00. 


Whitcomb, S. L. Chronological Outlines of American Literature. 
N. Y., 1894 Macmillan, $1.25. 


Moulton, C. W. Library of Literary Criticism. 8 v. Buffalo, 1901. 
Moulton Publishing Co., $27.50. 


The Holy Bible; containing both the Old and New Testament. (A 
teacher’s ed.) for $3.50. Syndicate Publishing Co., N. Y., 1910. 


Hastings, James. Dictionary of the Bible. New York. Scribner, 
$5.00. 


The books, other than reference books, will be of wide 
choice and variety, selected with the design of cultivating 
the reader’s better taste and offering as great a variety as 
the available funds warrant. Purchase of complete sets of 
authors is usually to be discouraged because so many books 
of such sets are likely to’'go unread and simply cumber the 
shelves. Expensive subscription books are likewise to be 
avoided. Good, plain, substantial, cloth-bound, well illus- 
trated books of the reputable publishing houses should be 
chosen in preference to the flashily bound volumes issued 
by the cheaper and less responsible firms. Recent novels — 
except in the rarest cases — should be left for purchase by 
the public library rather than by the school library. On 
the other hand, the recently published books on criticism, 
representing the best modern approach, should be as freely 
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purchased as the funds allow. As aids in book buying the 
following lists * may prove of value. 


1. N. Y. State. University. School Libraries division. Albany, 
N. Y. Annotated book list for secondary schools: English sec- 
tion, prepared with suggestions from R. T. Congdon, Albany, 
1914. Compiled for small high schools. 

2. Minnesota. State Education department. St. Paul, Minn. List 
of books for high school libraries. 1913. Compiled for small 
high schools. 

3. Oregon State Library commission, Salem, Oregon. Books for 
high school libraries. 25 cents. 

4. U.S. Education, Bureau of. List of books for high school 
libraries, compiled by teachers in the High School of education. 
Chicago University, Ill. Washington, 1914. 

5. Wisconsin State Education department. Books for high school 
libraries and supplement. Madison, Wis. 15 cents. 

Note: Supplement is especially suggestive for rural high 
schools with agricultural courses. 


Whether or not magazines should be admitted to the 
school library is again a question of funds. Where the 
public library is within easy reach, the school can wisely 
reserve its money for the purchase of needed books. Yet 
for oral theme work, debates, reports on current events, 
and for the purpose of stimulating reading tastes, most of 
us should welcome the following to our high-school library 
tables: Current Literature, The Literary Digest, The Out- 
look, The Survey, Review of Reviews, The Independent, 
National Geographic Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s, 
Century, and Scribner’s. If the school cannot afford the 
purchase of these, pupils will often volunteer to furnish 
copies. Certain newspapers, as a business advertisement, 
will sometimes furnish their daily copies free. 

In one significant particular the potential help and in- 
spiration of the library has never been fully developed. I 
refer to the possibilities inherent in the pedagogical morgue. 
Most of us know, from hearsay at least, the value of the 
newspaper morgtie and how sacredly it is guarded by news- 
paper editors and managers. Each school might in a similar 
way make the school library the repository of all the various 
schemes and devices that different teachers have worked 
out. Clippings from newspapers, separate articles from 
magazines, maps, photographs, souvenir postal cards, special 
apparatus, stereopticon slides, all these, if conveniently filed 
and catalogued, can be frequently used to stimulate a keener 


*For this list and for other suggestions in this section I 
to ag Ea eager Biss ape Brooklyn, N. o clerune 
of the Committee on High'School Library Eauipmen ; 
by the National Council of Teachers of Baglin, en Eee 
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interest and secure a firmer intellectual grasp. Each gener- 
ation of workers can, moreover, take pride in adding to this 
store, knowing that their efforts may increase the pleasure and 
the efficiency of the future. Continual sharing of these 
schemes and continual reference to them will help to gener- 
ate a spirit of orginality and resourcefulness. 

For the proper care of all these books, magazines, and 
helps, it is highly desirable that the authorities provide a 
good room — well-lighted, well-ventilated, suitably and at- 
tractively furnished, and made as noiseless as possible. The 
greatest care should be exercised in the choice of a librarian. 
She should be well-trained in library work, have excep- 
tional disciplinary power, and be of a helpful and sympa- 
thetic temperament. Demands are varied and exacting and 
she should be ready to meet them. If circumstances allow, 
the library should be kept open after school hours and every 
opportunity provided for the hearty encouragement of 
wholesome reading. 


THE ENGLISH CLUB 


Perhaps I can best convey my ideas concerning an Eng- 
lish Club by giving in concrete form an account of the Eng- 
lish Club at the Newton High School. With this account 
as a point of departure, or base of suggestion, any teacher 
interested in the formation of such a club can easily make 
the necessary adjustment. 

The Club was organized at a mass meeting open to all 
juniors and seniors who had, at the preceding quarter, re- 
ceived an honor grade (A) or B) in English. Announce- 
ment was there made of the general plan which the organ- 
izers had formed. The plan was a simple one. It was 
proposed that all juniors and seniors receiving these honor 
grades should be eligible to join this club which was de- 
signed to promote a closer social feeling and to secure a 
broader and more accurate knowledge of English and Amer- 
ican literature — particularly current literature. While the 
English teachers were deeply interested in the Club, they 
were merely to be lay members and offer such advisory 
direction as the Club wished. The general initiatory direc- 
tion and labor were to be under the management of the 
pupils themselves, the center of authority being lodged in 
an Executive Committee. 

At the next meeting of the Club the officers, who com- 
pose the Executive Committee, were elected. They imme- 
diately began arrangements for the more detailed organiza- 
tion and serial programs for the remaining months of the 
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year. A brief constitution was drafted, the dues fixed at 
fifty cents a year, and a decision reached that the Club 
would meet monthly — or oftener, at the call of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The Club has now been in operation long enough for 
traditions to become established. The first meeting each 
autumn, for example, is largely social. A short literary 
program is provided, and some literary game is devised that 
brings the sixty or seventy members into closer acquaint- 
ance, after which the Club willingly comes under the in- 
formal command of the refreshment committee. 


During the year each program is usually made to center 
about one literary personage — usually a modern author 
who is not taken up for study in the regular English classes. 
- We have had, for example, meetings devoted to the biogra- 
phies and writings of Eugene Field, James Whitcomb Riley, 
Alfred Noyes, John Masefield, Joel Chandler Harris, Wil- 
liam, Drummond, and Stephen Leacock. One program com- 
mittee decided on a dramatic presentation of Cranford, and 
another gave an afternoon to acting selected scenes from 
Dickens’s novels. 


The main event each year is the production of an original 
play. Shouid no thoroughly worthy play be submitted for 
any one year — as has happened once during the four years 
that the club has been in existence — some other public en- 
tertainment would probably be substituted. During the 
four years five original plays have been submitted, any one 
of which was thoroughly worthy of presentation; but we 
accept but one play each year and attempt to make that one 
the crowning annual social event not only of the Club but 
of the entire school. Thus the Club has solved the local 
dramatic problem*. As each member is deeply interested 
in the school library, the Club usually applies the profits of 
the play — three hundred dollars or more —to the library 
fund. 

Perhaps the chief value of the Club, from the standpoint 
of the English department is the continued incentive to 
high standards in classroom work. Eligibility to the Eng- 
lish Club has become one of the most coveted privileges of 
the school. The effort to secure and to retain this privilege 
acts as a constant stimulus to the members of the upper 
classes. Nor is the incentive confined exclusively to juniors 
and seniors; during the latter half of each year the Club 
admits to honorary membership all freshmen and sopho- 
mores who during the year have secured an average of A. 
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Some such stimulation to higher attainment seems necessary 


in an age so filled with novelty, amusement, and diversion. 


The five enumerated supplementary aids — the school 
paper, the debating clubs, prize speaking, the libraries, and 
the English Club—are of course not the only aids that may 
be used to supplement the work in English. There are 
possibilities in pageants, moving-pictures, museums, travel, 
visits to factories, lectures, and concerts. Almost every 
school may utilize as an incentive the strong local interests— 
a curiosity of nature, a distinguishing industry, an historical 
shrine, a prominent institution. Interest in any one of 
these, ramifying in so many varied directions, can always 
be utilized as valuable supplemetary aids to English teaching 
and to cultural development. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Hnglish Leaflet is published by the New England Association 
of Teachers of English, every month except July, August, and Septem- 
ber. Subscription price, One Dollar. Entered as second class matter 
May 1, 1914, at the postoffice at Boston, Mass., under the act of March 
$, 1879. 


On Saturday, October 23, an enthusiastic meeting of 
Salem teachers was held under the auspices of our Associa- 
tion. The speakers were Mrs. Wallace Boyden, Mr. Allan 
French, and Mr. Charles Swain Thomas. Miss Dorothy 
Waldon, a member of the Committee on Local Conferences, 
arranged the program and presided over the meeting. 

his same committee has planned a conference in Bridge- 
water on Monday evening, November 15, in co-operation 
with the parent-teachers’ association and the Bridgewater 
Woman’s Club. 


The problem of testing the English ability of high-school 
graduates is constantly before the college authorities, and 
no scheme has yet been devised that meets universal ap- 
proval. Those who view the question sympathetically have 
constantly in mind two distinct phases—the standards of the 
college and stimulating aid that these standards offer to our 
schools. 
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We should like to suggest to the college authorities a 
scheme that has, we believe, not been tried. We urge the 
abandonment of the definitely set examinations in composi- 
tion. Instead, let the candidate’s skill in English composi- 
tion be tested by the written English he employs in his other 
branches—his translations from the foreign languages, his 
history “blue book”, ‘his examinations in the sciences or in 
some other subjects. After these books have been exam- 
ined on the subject matter let them be passed on to examin- 
ers in English, The books would then bear two marks—one 
mark would measure the candidate’s knowledge of the spe- 
cial subject, the other would measure his ability in the use 
of written English. 

Perhaps the strongest argument for the adoption of this 
system would be the demand it lays upon schools for in- 
creasing care in the use of careful English in every class 
room and in every written exercise. Until such a demand is 
persistently felt the highest possibilities in English instruc- 
tion and in English practice will not have been attained. 

This proposal, it will be noted, retains the examination in 
literature. _It would allow, indeed, the double measurement 
test there, provided such a test is found desirable. Inasmuch 
as the literature work is usually under the supervision of 
those who likewise teach composition, such a dual arrange- 
ment would supply no added incentive during the school 
year; it would, however, urge care in the writing of the final 
paper for the college authorities. 

Any scheme which supplies automatically some constant 
stress for the co-operation of all departments in the direc- 
tion of purer and clearer English, should be welcomed alike 
by school and by college. This stress, we believe, is legiti- 
mately provided by the proposal here made—the abandon- 
ment of the definitely set test in composition and the sub- 
stitution therefor of a composition test in some other subject. 
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Pancoast’s English Prose and Verse: 
From Beowulf to Stevenson 


By HENRY S. PANCOAST, xxii-816 pp. 8vo. $1.75 


This is a collection of readings intended to supplement a gen- 
eral course on the history of English literature. The author’s 
previous books of readings—Harly English Poems, Standard 
English Poems. and Standard English Prose— have been used 
as the basis for the present volume, but a large number of new 
selections have been added, while others, especially in the 
period before Chaucer, have been omitted. The notes, which 
have been placed at the bottom of the page, have been made 
as brief and as simple as possible. 

The more important writers, especially those of the Victorian 
period, have been given a relatively larger space. Besides this, 
an effort has been made to give fresh selections which shall be 
both historically significant and interesting in themselves. 


The selections from the Old and Middle English period are 
translated or modernized. There are about 750 selections in the 
book, the space given to prose and poetry being nearly equal. 
The number of authors represented is about 225. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


34 West 33d Street 6 Park Street 623 So. Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


Freshness, Originality, Proportion and 
Practicality 


ive an ‘atmosphere’ to 
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CLIPPINGER’S 
Composition and Rhetoric 


that makes it thoroughly alive, genuinely interesting and 
productive of extremely gratifying work on the part of 
the pupils. 

Its material is unhackneyed aud its theme assignments are 
definite and numerous. Teachers like its aids for theme 
correcting. 

Published less than three years ago, this book has been 
adopted by cities and towns in thirty-four of the forty- 
eight states. The State of Alabama has adopted this book 
for four years and the State of Tennessee for five years. 


For the four years of high school 
371 pages—lIllustrated—go cents 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


News for Shakespeare 
Students 


The well-known Hudson Shakespeare is now being published 
in a New Edition. 


NEw BINDING . . . A most attractive cover of flexible 
: blue cloth. 

NEw EDITORIAL MATERIAL. Reflecting the most modern de- 
velopments in the study of EHliza- 
bethan literature. 

NEw PRICE. . . . Not higher, as might reasonably be 
expected, but very decidedly lower. 
30 cents each—well within reach of 
everyone. 

The following volumes are nowready. Others are to follow. 

Watch for their announcements. 


As You Like It Macbeth 
Merchant of Venice Hamlet 
Midsummer Night’s Dream Julius Caesar 
King Lear Twelfth Night 


Much Ado About Nothing 


Ginn & Company 


29 Beacon Street Boston 


Teaching Literature in the Grammar Grades and 
High School 
By EMMA MILLER BOLENIUS 
A method of teaching literature that will insure the pupil a 
knowledge of the variety and beauty of its forms and a larger 
comprehension of the subject as a whole, is discussed in this 


book. Riverside Textbooks in Education. Ready in Dec- 
ember. 


The Elements of English Grammar 


By W. F. WRBSTER 


With an introduction on the Study of Grammar by Edwin 
L. Miller, Principal of the Northwestern High School, De- 
troit, Michigan. A clear and adequate treatment of the ele- 


ments of English Grammar especially satisfactory for high ~ 


school use. List price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


Practical English Composition 
By EDWIN L. MILLER 
In Four Books. BOOK ONE nowready. 35 cents, postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 4 Park Street, Boston 


